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had not completely suppressed. Mehmed Pasha told him
that he was not a true Englishman because he was capable of
walking so softly. He liked the movement of the Eastern
street, the varied types and costumes, the flash of colours,
the call of muezzin, the barbaric drum announcing the
approach of the caravan, the solemn and decorative camels
followed by the frieze of Arabs. With such a background,
ambition was lulled. The world appeared suddenly in an
aspect more profound and more unreal. It was as if one had
been living in a fairy tale or in one of the Thousand and One
Nights.

His impressions became grave and austere when, having
passed through Syria, he turned his steps towards Jerusalem.
His mood attuned itself without difficulty to those burning
and arid landscapes. He fell in with some nomad tribes,
whose sheikhs made him welcome and opened their tents to
him. Their noble simplicity, the finished perfection of their
manners, their inborn courtesy, all enchanted him. He
found a lively pleasure in imagining that three thousand,
six thousand years earlier, his ancestors had been just such
lords of the desert. What English family could point to
such a past of civilization?

He crossed a desolate plateau. No wells, no green thing,
no birds. Here and there an olive thrust its twisted
silhouette against the blazing blue of the sky. Suddenly he
.found himself on the edge of a gloomy ravine, and saw on
the summit of the opposite ridge a stony and austere city,
surrounded by crenellated walls which at intervals were over-
topped by towers. The landscape was one of terrible harsh-
ness, the city was Jerusalem, the eminence on which the
young traveller stood was called the Mount of Olives.

At Jerusalem he passed the most moving week of his life.
His exaltation was supreme, He went to kneel in the Holy
Sepulchre. He liked to think of Christ as of a young